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OFFICK  ok  THK   E.MKiKANX  AlU  SOCIETY. 

VVASHiNfiTON,  D.  C,  September  16,  1879. 
Hox.  John  M.  Lanoston. 

Dear  Sir  :  You  are  aware  that  <liuiiig  your  absence  fri>m  tlie  United 
States  there  has  been  a  njovement  initiated  on  tlie  part  of  the  colored 
people  of  the  South,  which,  owing  to  its  magnitude  and  the  peculiar 
conibinatiou  of  causes  by  which  it  was  brouglit  about,  is  necessarily 
fraught  witli  inucli  interest  to  the  entire  country.  This  movement,  which 
as  yet  is  apparently  seen  onl}-  in  its  imipiency,  promises  to  result  in 
transferring  large  numbers  of  the  colored  people  from  that  section  of  our 
countrj-  in  wliich  they  were  recently  held  in  bondage,  and  in  linking  tlieir 
destiny  for  weal  or  woe  with  tliat  of  tlie  young  and  thrifty  States  of  the 
great  Northwest.  Involving,  as  it  does,  consequences  which  are  destined 
to  have  an  uiiportant  bearing  upon  the  future  material  and  iuteliectnal 
development  of  the  race,  this  modern  exodus  has  called  forth  serious 
thought  and  utterance  from  many  distingui>lied  statesmen  and  friends  of 
the  colored  people.  While  by  many  regarded  as  really  the  mo.-t  i)racti- 
cal  or  available  solution  of  one  of  the  most  vexed  political  problems 
whicii  has  thus  far  menaced  the  Republic,  it  is  by  all  conceded  to  be  at 
least  a  manly  and  dignified  step  in  the  already  eventful  career  of  the  col- 
ored race  of  America. 

In  view  of  your  identification  witli  ttiis  luce.and  in  recognition  of  your 

distinguished  ability  and  sagacity  as  a  leader,  we  are  authorized  by  the 

Emigrant  Aid  Society  of  this  city  to  -olicit   from  you  a  public  address 

upon  the   subject  of  Emigration,  in   Eineoln  Hall,  at  sucli  time  as  shall 

suit  your  convenience.     Assuring  yon  of  a  geiieraUy  expressed  desire  on 

tht!  part  of  the  public  to  hear  your  views  upim  the  subject  named,  we  trust 

it   may   meet   your   convenience  and    i)leasurp   to   accept  the   society's 

invit-.ition  at  an  early  day. 

Very  respei'tfidly, 

().  S.  B.  Wall,  President. 
J.  M.  Adams,  Secretary. 


WashiNc;t(jN  City.  September  JU,  1S71>. 
Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  aclcnowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
kind  favor  of  the  16th  instant,  in  which  you  present,  in  tlie  most  flatter- 
ing manner,  in  the  name  of  tlie  Emigrant  Aid  Society  of  the  District  of  . 
Columbia,  an  invitation  to  me  to  deliver,  at  Lincoln  Hall,  a  public  ad- 
dress upon  Emigration.  In  accepting  your  invitation  1  beg  to  tender 
therefor  my  grateful  thanks,  and  to  name  Tuesday  evening,  October  7, 
as  the  time  when  it  will  suit  my  convenience  to  speak  on  the  subject 
mentioned. 

With  sentiments  of  high  consideration,  I  am, 

John  Mekcer  Lanoston. 
Messrs.  O.  S.  B.  Wall,  President. 

J.  M.  Adams,  Secretary.  ^ 
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THE  EXODUS. 


Seventeen  yeai-s  ago,  on  the  22d  day  of  last  month,  Abra- 
ham Lincohi  pul)hshed  his  preliminarv  Prochimation  of  Eman- 
cipation, and  one  hundred  davs  thereafter,  on  the  1st  dav  of 
January,  1803,  he  issued  the  proclamation  in  which  he  desig- 
nated tlie  States  and  parts  of  Suites  in  which  the  abolition  (jf 
slavery,  as  a  war  measure,  was  declared.  The  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  border  States  soon  followed ;  and  those  persons 
who,  prior  to  this  action,  had  been  held  and  designated  as 
things,  chattels  personal,  sitstaining  in  the  eye  of  the  law  only 
the  status  of  four-footed  beasts  ;uid  creeping  things,  were  given 
emancipation,  and,  as  supposed,  all  those  dignities  wliich  are 
implied  in  self-ownership  and  manhood. 

The  measure  of  emancipation,  however,  was  not  granted 
as  the  conse(jUence  of  a  healthy,  moral,  pubhc  sentiment  per- 
vading the  country  ;  not  upon  jx>litical  considerations  advanced, 
elucidated,  and  enforced  by  our  leading  statesmen  ;  not  in  answer 
to  appeals  of  abolition  reformei"s  and  philanthropists,  but  as  a 
military  necessity  at  the  time  felt  by  the  Government  and  the 
loval  North  eniraged  in  a  stru2:gle  with  and  a^-ainst  the  Slave 
Oligarchy  of  the  South.  Had  emancipation  rested  upon  moral 
and  political  basis,  as  the  result  of  agitation  and  debate,  tlic 
condition  oi'  the  emancipated  class  might  have  been  consider- 
ably changed.  Some  distinct  Governmental  provision  might 
have  been  taken  for  its  due  settlement,  even  upon  lands  appro- 
priated specially  for  this  purpose;  and  some  system  of  educa- 
tion provided  whereby  it  might  have,  in  an  earlier  and  more 
thorough  manner,  mastered  and  more  fully  appreciated  the 
lessons  taught  and  impressed  in  freedom  and  by  civil  responsi- 
bility. But  emancipation,  as  a  war  measure,  was  instant  and 
speedy ;  and  its  consummation,  characterized  by  no  j»rior  con- 


^ideriition  and  debate  as  to  the  siibseqiietit  situation  of  the 
t'reedman,  left  hira  in  simple  ownership  of  his  pei-son — (Other- 
wise destitute  in  the  extreme. 

Hence,  the  negro  yesterday  a  slave,  finds  himself  to-day,  as 
emancipated,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  simplest  and  merest  self- 
ownership  ;  without  property  on  the  one  side,  and  destitute  of 
educational  and  moral  appliances  for  his  elevation  on  tlie 
otlier,  he  can  look  only  to  the  philanthropic,  the  Christian,  the 
l)enevolent  public  even  for  food,  clothing,  and  those  simpler 
elementary  matters  of  instruction  which  tend  to  confirm  him 
in  the  consciotisness  of  the  self-ownership  which  had  just  been 
< inferred.  All  honor  to  the  philanthropic,  the  Christian  and 
benevolent  public  of  this  and  other  lands  for  the  hberal  and 
generous  manner  in  which  responses  were  made  to  the  wants 
of  the  emancipated  colored  American.  Many  noble  families 
i»t"  the  North  gave  their  best  son  and  their  best  daughter  to 
educate  and  to  elevate,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  newly-made 
freedman  ;  othei's  their  money  by  thousands  to  advance  his 
material  and  educational  interests.  It  Wiis  a  sight  worthy  of 
the  civilized,  Christian  country  in  which  we  live  to  witness 
how  the  noble  sons  and  daughters  of  such  heroic,  devoted  fam- 
ilies attempted  this  work;  with  what  earnestness,  vigor,  and 
matchless  moral  heroism.  And  the  little  good  we  find  to-day 
already  accomplished  among  the  freed  people  of  the  South  is 
more  largely  due  to  the  efforts  and  otieriiigs  here  referred  to 
than  to  any  Goveriniient  assistance,  State  or  national,  which 
has  been  given. 

With  regard  to  the  emancipation  i>f  the  American  slave, 
there  have  existed  from  the  foundation  of  our  Government  two 
opinions,  the  one  favoring  and  the  other  opposing  it;  and  as 
slavery  itself  grew  hoary-headed,  the  institution  becoming  more 
and  more  deep-seated,  hedged  about  and  defended  by  State 
action  and  national  recognition,  public  sentiment  against  its 
abolition  became  more  general  and  fixed.  So  much  was  this 
tlic  case  that  we  have  not  to  travel  far  back  in  the  history  of 
our  C(juntry  to  find  when  the  two  great  political  parties,  the 
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Willi;  and  Deiuocratie,  pledged  themselves  to  its  maintenance 
and  support  as  a  positive,  moral,  legal,  and  political  finality. 
Every  one  of  ns  recollects  with  the  most  vivid  distinctness  the 
action  had  by  these  parties  with  regard  to  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850;  and  the  Anicrican  Chureh,  in  several  of 
its  important  branches,  as  if  it  Avould  not  be  outdone  by  the 
great  political  organizations  of  the  day,  was  not  slow  in  making 
solemn  and  positive  utterances  founded,  as  was  claimed,  upon 
the  philosophy  and  logic,  the  theology  and  teachings  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  favoring  this  institution,  which 
made  and  sustained  property  in  \\iv  bodies  and  souls  of  men 
created  in  the  image  of  ourlTeavenlv  Falher.     It  is  also  within 

CD  « 

our  memory,  that  memory  running  liack  not  beyond  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  our  past,  tliat  the  leading  doctors  of  divinity, 
the  conspicuous  pulpit  orators  of  oar  country  argued,  with  an 
ardor  befittinir  a  better  cause,  ^vith  an  elo(juence  frequently 
to  the  common  min<l  irresistible  and  overwhelming,  that 
Slavery  was  a  divine  institution,  sanctioned  and  sanctified  by 
the  teachings  of  Moses  and  Taul. 

It  was  out  of  tliis  state  of  things,  a  state  of  things  implied  in 
the  declarations  which  I  have  just  made  in  regard  to  the  na- 
tional parties  and  the  churi;h,  that  the  great  Republican  party, 
organized  in  18.J4.  avowing  its  purpose  to  stay  the  extension  of 
slavery,  had  its  origin,  and  entered  upon  that  glorious  national 
career  which  is  so  distinguished  by  its  triumphs  in  favor  of 
freedom.  I'qual  i-ights,  the  support  of  free  institutions,  the  main- 
tenance of  tlie  (iovernment,  and  the  jierpetuation  of  the  Union 
of  the  States.  It  was  upon  the  \"Ote  of  this  party  finally  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  made  President  of  the  T'nited  States; 
it  was  tlie  trininph  of  this  party  tliat  gave  occasion  to  the  Slave 
Oligarchy  to  move  in  the  establishment  of  a  Scnithern  Confed- 
eracy, and  the  severance  from  the  Union  of  those  States  in 
which  this  new  government  w;is  to  take  control.  And  as  the 
old  DemocHitic  party  passed  out  of  power,  James  Buchanan  re- 
tiring to  the  eternal  shades  of  night,  forever  disgraced  ]>y  the 
action  which  he  had  taken,  or  failed  to  take,  (for  his  sin  is  at 


once  one  of  commission  and  omission,)  the  great  slave  pow^v 
received  that  death -hlow  under  which,  staggering,  it  fell, 
dviiiij:  in  the  midst  of  the  thunders  of  the  great  guns, 
whose  echoes,  Uusting  througli  the  ages,  are  a  warning  to  those 
who  would  hreak  our  I'nion  and  sunder  our  Government ;  while 
thov  fH'c  gUid  music,  the  perpetual  song  of  joy  to  those  who,  ac- 
cepting the  sentiments  of  our  Declaration  and  the  doctrines  of  our 
Constitution,  hold  life,  property  and  sacred  honor  in  pledge  to 
the  maintenance  of  all  tliose  institutions  which  protect,  defend 
and  eternize  American  freedom  with  its  sacred  hlessings. 

J3ut  in  the  discussions  had  with  regard  to  the  non-extension 
of  slavery,  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  Republican  party 
ami  its  purposes  should  it  come  into  [lower,  nothing  had  Ijeen 
said  reallv  with  reference  to  the  immediate  aliolition  of  slaverv 
in  the  several  ^States  where  it  existed,  and  no  well-detined  posi- 
tion had  been  taken,  no  measures  susrsfcsted  tor  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  slave  in  such  States  should  he  he  eman- 
cipated. Indeed,  the  one  gi-eat  [)in'pose.  the  sole  object  which 
the  most  advanced  leader  o\'  the  Repu1)lican  party  advocated 
and  expected  to  realize,  was  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
slavery  into  territory  then  free.  But  it  was  discovered  in  the 
midst  of  our  war  against  the  rebellion  tliat  the  abolition  of 
slaverv.  as  just  indicated,  was  a  tittinsr  and  necessarv  war  meiis- 
ure;  and  the  Ijrave  and  true  Lincohi,  with  one  mighty  stroke  of  his 
pen  decreed  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  who  went  out  t'rom 
his  prison-house  of  enslavement ;  but  in  the  ]to\  rrty  liequeathed 
by  centuries  of  hard  and  cruel  oppression.  Ho  was  landless; 
he  was  homeles.  Destitute  mainly  of  those  things  which  dis- 
tinguish the  humblest  life,  he  has  been  battling  for  the  pa-st  sev- 
enteen years  of  his  freedoin,  in  a  material  sense,  for  the  merest, 
simplest  necessaries  of  a  lowly  condition.  In  fact,  the  merest 
emancipation  of  person  and  body  has  I)een  practically  the  only 
thing,  up  to  this  hour,  which  has  been  guaranteed  him.  In  this 
coimection.it  is  our  duty  to  discriminate  between  simple  eman- 
cipation, accompanied  by  a  destitution  characteristic  of  slave 
existence,  and  practical  freedom,  in  which  such  destitution  does 


not  ordinarily  t-xist;  for  if  provision  is  not  made  for  the  newly 
emancipated  by  State  or  National  regulation,  opportunity,  with 
fair  wages,  caught  to  be  given  for  regular  and  remunerative 
labor,  with  intelligent  investment  of  its  proceeds  in  those  things 
which  are  indis}»ensable  to  well-ordered  and  prosperous  life. 

THE    CONDITION    OF    THE    EX-SLAVE. 

This  brings  me  directly  to  the  c-onsideration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  American  ex-slavo  as  we  tind  him  to-day,  strug- 
2;ling  for  life,  with  its  common,  usual  rewards,  in  the  South. 
This  condition  ought  to  be  considered  in  its  several  relations  of 
protection,  industry,  and  politics.  In  dwelling  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject  we  are  not  to  forget  that  our  national  Constitu- 
tion has  been  amended  S(j  as  to  guarantee  freedom,  ci\"il  rights. 
and  the  ballot  to  the  freedman  ;  that  Congress  has  legislated 
in  support  of  any  rights,  immu!iities,  and  privileges  claimed  by 
this  class  of  our  citizens ;  and  that  it  is  true  that  generally  in 
the  States  of  the  South  laws  ha\ f  been  enacted,  the  purpose 
and  object  of  wliich  seem  to  be  the  pnttectiou  and  conservation 
of  the  rights,  civil  and  other,  which  l)elong  to  the  same  class. 
In  a  word,  as  far  as  mere  legislation  is  concerned,  the  condition 
of  the  freedman  seems  to  be  altogether  tolerable — mdeed  ffood 
In  a  material  and  industrial  point  of  view,  however,  as  well  as 
political,  the  difhculty  in  his  ca.se  seems  to  be  even  more  deep- 
rooted  and  hard  of  management.  His  real  condition  is  de- 
scribed and  duly  ajipreciated  only  when  we  recollect  that 
although  emancipated  and  legislation  has  been  had  in  his  case, 
as  stated,  still  he  has  not  been  given  practical  independence 
of  the  old  slave-holding  class,  constituting  the  land-proprietors 
and  employers  in  the  section  where  he  lives  and  labors  for  daily 
support.  And  besides  this,  he  is  left  to  seek  existence  in  the 
midst  of  those  classes  who  of  all  others  are  most  interested  in 
demonstrating  that  emancipation  is  a  failure  ;  that  the  freed, 
man  is  incapable  of  cultivatiug  those  things  that  pertain  to 
dignified,  honorable  life ;  and  that  slavery  is  his  natural  and 
normal  condition.     Not  only  hoi dhig  the  lands,  the  old  slave- 


bukliug  class  (.-((iitrol  thi.-  wealth  ami  inhlliu-.-iiee,  ;is  well  as  the 
social  and  goVfrnnietital  appliances,  of  that  section.  They  are 
masters  in  the  ehurch,  masters  in  tlic  courts,  masters  in  the 
se-hools,  nuistei-s  in  [lolities,  masters  at  the  polls,  and  masters  of 
the  legislatures,  as  well  as  the  plantations,  directing  and  eon- 
trolling  according  to  their  ea[>riccs,  their  interests,  their  preju- 
dices, and  dieirpredelictions.  The  \i-  m-hindholding  white  of  the 
South  must  do  their  hidding;  and  the  non-landholdinir  nCirro, 
also,  occupies  a  subservient  position  to  them.  r)epending,  then, 
for  labor,  food,  clothing  and  shelter  upon  his  former  master — the 
property  holder — who  is  his  abusi\-e.  tyrannical  employer,  mak- 
ing even  harder  exactions  than  he  was  wont  to  make  of  him 
when  a  slave,  the  condition  of  th'.'  frce(lman  is  eertainlv  sad. 

If  what  is  liere  stated  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
freedman  be  true,  reasoning  ./  priori,  to  say  the  least,  one 
might  naturally  conclude  that  the  measure  of  [irotection  ac- 
corded him  would  be  limited  and  inade'quate ;  that  his  industrial 
situation  and  prospects  would  be  anything  other  than  prosper- 
ous and  promising;  ami  that  his  exercise  of  political  [x^wers 
would  be  circumscribed  and  olv-~trucfed — as  far  as  possible  en- 
tirely hindered. 

Mere  philosophying,  however,  tinds  no  place  in  this  con- 
nection. The  facts  that  bear  upon  this  point  are  clear,  p-  )siti  ve, 
and  undeniable.  The  freedman  is  without  protection,  jli.s 
condition  as  a  laborer,  whether  he  wt^rk  tVtr  wages,  as  a  share- 
farmer,  or  renter,  is  not  favorable;  indeed.it  is  lamentable ; 
while  as  a  voter,  it  is  well  known  that  he  cannot  safely  cast  a 
free  ballot  according  t(»  the  dictates  of  a  wise  and  ['atrioticjudg- 
ment.  The  "  bull-dozing"  record  of  the  South  i-<  well  under- 
stood, and  tlie  knowledge  of  the  bloody  deeds  of  its  instigators 
and  supporters  is  widespread  and  fully  a[ipreciate(l  by  the 
people  of  our  country.  Xor  do  his  ap[»cals  to  the  courts  of 
justice  for  redress  of  wrong  meet  witli  any  success.  If  he 
make  an  appeal  on  law  and  fact  to  a  juryof.his  fcjlow-r-itizens, 
who  should,  even  t'rom  their  own  interest,  if  from  no  otherand 
higher  consideration,  do  him  ju-tico,  what  is  the  result?    Even 
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if  the  facts  be  plain  and  the  law  clear  in  support  of  his  claim, 
the  iurv  disaorree  ordinarily,  and  the  iudicial  reniedv  which 
would  naturally  work  bini  justice  is  defeated  in  it^  operation 
This  is  true  in  civil  as  well  as  criminal  proceedings,  especially 
where  the  interests  of  the  landed  class  as  against  the  freedman 
are  involved.  In  this  regard  the  black  man  seems  to  have  no 
rights  which  the  white  man  is  bound  to  respect. 

After  seventeen  vears  of  emancipation,  in  a  condition 
of  hfe  even  worse  than  that  of  serfage,  in  struggles  against 
want  and  hardship,  taxing  his  utmost  endurance,  the  freedman 
has  at  last  discovered  liis  real  situation  and  necessities,  and  has 
resolved,  if  possiljle,  to  relieve  himself  by  escaping  thence. 
What  more  natural  tliMU  his  eHort  in  this  regard,  what  more 
manly,  what  more  worthy  of  him  ?  What  ettbrt  is  better  cal- 
culated to  relieve  him  of  his  servile  dependence  ?  This  move- 
ment is  a  declaration  of  the  purpose  of  the  freedman  to  assert 
and  maintain  that  independence  in  his  own  behalf,  without 
which  no  individual  aiid  no  people  can  rise  to  the  level  of 
dignified  and  honorable  manhood.  His  exodus,  if  justified  on 
no  other  ground,  is  justified  thoroughly  and  entirely  by  the  fact 
that  it  is,  on  liis  ]>art,  an  etiort  to  relieve  himself  of  his  present 
condition  of  uttei-  dependence  upon  the  old  slave-bolihng  class 
which  he  has  served  so  faithfully  in  the  past ;  and  thus  secure  to 
himself  the  fact  as  well  as  the  consciousness  of  real  freedom. 

WHAT  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE   EMANCIPATED  CLASSES  Of  THE   WORLD 

TEACHES. 

The  history  of  the  emancipated  classes  of  the  world,  whether 
they  have  been  serfs  or  slaves,  abundantly  sustains  the  assertion 
tliat  in  cases  in  which  emancipation  has  occurred,  and  the 
emancipated  class  has  been  left  under  the  control  of  the  former 
master  class,  in  the  midst  of  the  old  associations  of  its  slavei-v, 
upon  the  plantations  or  estates  where  it  was  wont  to  labor, 
such  class  thus  situated  and  thus  controlled  does  not  and  can- 
not rise  until  it  has  by  some  means  freed  itself  from  the  de- 
pendence connected  with  such  condition.     It  remains,  in  fact, 
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ill  ii  servile  po?ition,  witliout  selt'-control,  self-reliance,  or  iu- 
(U'pendent  oharaoter;  without  tlio  [)iir[iose  to  make  earnest, 
courageoiis  effort  to  aeroin^ilisli  those  things  which  are  worthy 
of  nianhood, 

h  is  not  ai?tonisli;nu-  that  roiiTnrifs  of  eiir^iavenu'nt   inibrd  in 
the  very  soul  of  the  enslaved  the  spirit  of  servility  and  d(^'|ifnd- 
cnco;  nor  is  it  a.=^tonishing  that    this   foelhig  once  mastering 
the  soul  of  man.  holds  it  eni-hainud  to  those  things  which  work 
(K-gradation  and    ruin   to  freedom.     The  soul  of  man  is  only 
r-'lifved  of  this  feeling  as  it  becomes  conscious  of  its  own  [)o\V(i- 
in  tile  assertion  and  maintenance  of  its  own  purposes  in  the 
stru<j:trle3  and  achievements  of   life.     And  until    the    >o\\\    is 
emancipated  from  this  feeling,  man  does  not  enjoy  real,  sul>- 
stantial  freedom.      While  one  man  leans  against  another,  or  in 
his  soul  feai-s  him,  he  is  suhscrvif'tit ;  and  in  his  8ubser\ienry 
loses  his  freedom  as  he  does  the  real  dignity  of  his  manliood. 
And  tins  is  espei-ially  true  (»f  a  class  once  en8lave<l. 

To  really  comprehend  the  eondition  of  the  freed  dass,  it  i> 
necessary  to  understand  and  appreeiate  that  on  tlie  part  of  the 
ex-master  class  there  still  exist.-,  the  feeling  of  superiority  ;  the 
feeling  of  the  right  to  rule,  direct,  and,  in  fact,  to  own.  if  not 
the  body  and  soul,  certainly  tin- services  of  its  former  sla\i's; 
while  on  tjie  part  of  the  dependent  an<l  serving  class,  there  exists- 
from  long  habit  connected  with  its  slave  condition,  the  sense 
of  inferiority,  of  subserviency — a  disposition   to  go  and  come 
as 'commanded.       Hither  the    rrh.tions    of   the    two    classes 
must  be  changed  entirely,  and  the  change  thoroughly  recogni/ed 
and  adn:iitted  by  both,  or  the  former  masters  will  attempt  the 
continuance   of  their   old  conduct    and   ways    of  mastershii*  ; 
while  the  other  class,  not  conscious  of  its  freedom,  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  formerly  from   tear  and  force  of  haiiit,  theii' 
freedom  being  oidv  recoiinized  as  something  ideal,  without  the 
[iractical  benefits  which  it  should  bring. 

If  there  be  anv  doubts  in  the  mind  of  uuv  intelliii-ent  person 
iu  regard  to  this  mattt-r.  he  has  niily  to  read  carefully  the  his- 
tory of  the  emancipati<~>n  of   rlie  serf  of  Russia  and  consider 
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liis  pivsent  condition  ;  the  history  of  the  West  India  Ixtndmah 
and  consider  his  situation,  to  be  entirely  convinced  that  this 
statement  is  true.  Wallace,  in  dwelling'  upon  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs  in  Russia  and  in  considering  the  (piestion  as  to 
how  their  condition  may  l)e  impro\ed,  states,  in  addition  to 
other  considerations  ottered,  that  "  it  would  be  well  to  organize 
an  extensive  system  of  emigration,  by  which  a  })ortion  ((f  tlie 
])easantry  wt)uld  be  transferred  from  the  barren  soil  of  ihe 
Xorth  and  West  to  tlie  rich  fertile  lands  of  the  Eastern 
provinces." 

It  may  be  claimed  that  in  this  case  the  only  reason  why  emi- 
gration is  recommended  is  that  the  emancipation  law  did  not 
confer  upon  the  peasants  of  Russia  as  much  land  a^s  they  re- 
quired, and  consequently  the  i»easant  who  has  merely  his  legal 
portion  has  neither  enough  work  nor  enough  revenue.  Butto 
one  who  considers  tlie  case  of  the  Russian  serf  (hs])assionately 
and  with  care,  it  will  be  ap])arent  that  the  real  difficulty  in  his 
case  is  that  although  provision  has  been  made  for  him,  a-  far  a> 
land  is  concerned,  he  lias  been  left  practically  in  a  state  of  de- 
[•endence,  if  not  upon  the  land  proprietors,  upon  the  Com- 
mune ;  and  up  to  this  time  hiis  not  been  able — discovering  his 
real  condition — to  assert  his  independence  of  surroundings 
wliicli  tend  to  hold  him  in  servile  position.  It  will  be  i"e- 
membered  that  tlie  three  fundamental  principles  iA'  the  law 
of  emancipation  in  Russia  were,  as  stated  by  Wallace,  first, 
that  the  Serf  should  at  once  receive  the  civil  riij-hts  of  the  free 
rural  class  and  that  the  authority  of  the  pro])rietor  should  be 
replaced  by  Communal  self-government ;  second,  that  the  rural 
Communes  should,  as  far  as  jjossible,  retain  the  land  thc\ 
actually  held,  and  should  in  return  pay  to  the  proprieioi- certain 
yearly  dues  ir.  money  and  labor;  third,  that  the  (Tovernm.nt 
should,  by  means  of  credit,  assist  the  Communes  to  re<leeni 
these  dues,  or.  in  other  words,  to  purchase  the  lands  ceded  to 
them  in  usufruct.  These  conditions  constitute  the  substantial 
features  of  the  emancipation  law  of  Russia.  Upon  close 
exumination   of  these  provisions,   it   will  be  discovered   that 
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iilthougli  tlio  eiiianci[iate(l  serf,  is  given  tlinaigh  the  C*jraiuuue.  • 
an  interest  in  the  soil,  he  is  not  relieved  of  a  dependence 
which,  in  fait,  kccjis  him  in  a  servile  conditiou;  and  until  he 
has  that  freedom,  nhich  is  indispensal)le  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  higlu'St  jiossibillties  of  honoralile  ni.inliood.  he  will  he 
restless  atnl  his  cuiiilition  unsatisfactory,  as  it  is  nnfoitunate 
and  nnhajipv.  ht-t  liini  I)nt  change  his  (.-ondition,  ernigi-ating 
from  tlie  old  jihu-es  so  familiar  to  him  where  his  oppression 
and  his  real  condition  can  never  he  forgotten,  and  settlinir  in 
our  own  new  and  free  eountry,  where  the  blessings  of  liberty 
are  guaranteed  to  every  son  and  daughter  of  any  and  all  na- 
tionalities, without  money  and  without  price,  without  stint, 
and  without  limit  other  than  legal,  and  he  enters  upon  new 
life,  with  new  prosperity  and  new  joy.  It  is  emigration  with 
its  new  conditions  that  gives  to  him  and  his  postei'ity.  the 
hiessings  of  real  treedom,  which  are  more  precious  than  rubies, 
more  to  he  desired  than  any  other  human  possession. 

But  that  we  may  understand  this  subject  from  the  slave- 
holding  standpcMut  rather  than  that  of  serfage,  and  as  connecte<l 
with  our  own  rather  than  the  Eastern  continent,  it  may  be  well 
to  consi<lei'  for  a  moment  the  condition  of  the  emancipated 
bondman  <  »f  the  West  India  Islands.  Here  reference  need  onlv 
he  made  to  the  Islands  of  Barliados  ami  Tnnidad.  In  an  ex- 
cellent little  work,  entitled  '•  The  Ordeal  of  Free  Labor  in  the 
West  Indies,"  written  by  William  (}  Sewell,  it  is  stated,  in 
speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  laborers  in  the  former  Island, 
that:  "Under  the  new  practice,  still  in  force,  a  laborer  has  a 
house  and  land-allotment  on  an  estate  for  which  he  pavs  a 
stipulated  rent  ;  I>ut  he  is  under  an  engagement  besides,  as  n 
coi'dUlon  of  renting,  to  give  to  the  estate  a  certain  number  of 
days  lai>or  at  certain  stipulated  wages,  varnngfrom  one-sixth  to 
one-third  less  than  the  market  price.  The  rate  of  washes  in 
Barbados  is  about  twejity-four  cents  per  day;  but  the  laborer, 
fettered  by  the  system  oi' frnnr}ci/-'/f-wiff,  is  compelled  to  work  for 
his  landlord  at  twenty  cents  per  day.  He  is,  therefore,  virtual Iv 
a  slave;  for  if  he  resists  the  condition  of  liis  l)ond  he  is  ejected 


bv  suiiiiiiaiv  process,  and  loses  the  profit  he  hoped  to  reap  upon 
his  little  stock.  This  remnant  of  coercion  must  l>e  abolished 
\vhere\  er  it  exists — and  it  prevails,  with  some  exceptions,  in 
all  the  West  India  Colonies — before  it  can  be  said  that  emanci- 
pation has  been  thoroughly  tested."  After  maki no:;  this  state- 
ment the  author  gives  account  of  the  organization  of  an 
association  in  Barbados  for  the  iniin-ovement  of  the  social  and 
moral  condition  of  the  laboring  itopulation,  stating  that  iu  the 
preamble  to  the  resolutions  ado[iTeil  at  tlie  first  meeting  thereof, 
it  was  declared  that  "one  of  the  main  barriers  to  social 
progress"  in  the  Island  ^'  arose  froni  //  trant  of  con  fi J ( nee  between 
the  emploijer  und  the  ernploi/ed.""  He  regrets  the  fact  that  the 
proprietor-body  set  their  faces  at  once  against  this  movement ; 
and  he  says :  "tlie  planters  tenacious  of  their  privileges  and 
like  aristocracies  all  the  word  o\er.  anxious  to  retain  their  power 
over  the  masses,  met  to  counteract  the  new  movement;  de- 
nounced the  society  for  attempting  to  arouse  unjust  suspicions 
in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  touching  their  rights,  viewing 
with  alarm  and  as  a  political  movement  the  demand  for  a  more 
hberal  tenure,  and  as  an  eftbrt  to  jeopardize  the  successful  8y.<- 
tem  of  plantati<;)n  management  "  as  adoptee].  They  maintained 
that  the  best  of  feeling  existed  between  them  and  their  tenants  ; 
and,  finally,  they  declared  their  inhercTit  riglit  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  they  might  think  fit  for  the  good  government, 
safety,  and  well-doing  of  their  properties."  Here  is  tVie  master 
class  asserting  its  right  to  be  ma>ters,  an<l  in  efiect  believing  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  laborer,  even  wlicii  emancipated,  to  con- 
sent to  remain  in  a  servile  and  slavish  attitude. 

If  we  turn  from  Barl.tados  to  Trini<lad,  it  will  lie  found  that 
the  people  in  the  latter  Island,  having  left  the  estates  upon 
which  they  were  slaves,  and  thus  exchanged  a  C(Hidition  of 
servitu(ie  for  one  of  independence,  "as  a  natural  consequence* 
are  more  enlightened,  better  educated,  and  more  wealthy  than 
their  brethren  in  J3ar1»ados."  Herein,  claims  Mr.  Sewell,  we 
discover  the  distinction  that  should  be  made  between  the 
negroes  in  Trinidad  and  in  the  other  islands  where  tliey  have 
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htH'ii  ;»1>U' to  K'live  the  t'States  niid  work  U>r  tluiiisehes,  and 
those  in  Barbados,  where,  by  force  of  ch-cnmstaiices,  they  have 
been- com[»elled  to  remain  on   the  estate-;  and  work  for  others. 

While  ir  i>  triir  that  in  Hai'l)ados  the  ex-shive  has  shown 
him-^tlf  a  vahiable  and  [levsistent  laborer,  to  snch  a  degree  and 
extent  that  tiiat  island  is  said  to  he  in  its  enltnre  a  i)eautiful 
i^arden.  nnnatnral.  unjnst  distinctions,  on  account  of  c. ilor, 
exist  t(»  tliis  day,  against  the  i)laok  and  mulatto  classes,  and  it 
may  he  said  that  the  real  condition  of  such  classes  is  that  of 
the  free  negro  where  his  social  ami  civil  rights  are  not  rtvog- 
nized  and  respected. 

Under  the  title  of  "Social  distinctions  in  Barbados,"  the 
antlior  to  whom  I  refer,  states  that  "the  distinctions  of 
cast  are  more  strikingly  observed  in  Barbados  than  in  any  other 
Britisli  West  India  colony.  No  [)erson,  male  or  female,  with 
the  .-^lightest  taint  of  African  blood  is  admitted  U)  white  society. 
No  matter  what  the  standing  of  a  father,  his  intluence  cannot 
secure  for  his  colored  ottspring  the  social  status  that  he  himself 
occupies;  and  the  rule  is  more  rigidly  carried  out  among 
women  tlian  it  is  among  the  men." 

DwelUng  still  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Sewell  says  :  "But  when  he 
(the  Barhadian  planter)  and  all  the  other  white  inhabitants  of 
the  ishmd,  make  a  difference  of  color  their  only  line  of  distinc- 
tion, and  parade  tlieir  reasons  in  an  ott'ensive  and  obnoxious 
Way — -when  white  plantei"S  refuse  to  associate  with  colored 
phuiters,  white  merchants  with  colored  merchants,  and  white 
mechanics  with  colored  mechanics — simply  because  they  are 
colored,  the  question  ceases  to  be  a  purely  social  one  and 
assumes  a  dangerous  [)olitical  complexion.  As  long  as  the 
colored  people  were  slaves,  their  heart-burnings  and  jealousies 
might  be  disregarded  with  impunity  or  contemptuously  ignoretl. 
'Bnt  freedom  has  ojjened  to  them  the  way  to  progress  and 
power,  and  if  their  present  progress  and  present  power  have 
proveii,  as  they  hdcr  proved,  that  color  is  no  insuparable  bar- 
rier to  social,  intellectual  development  atul  refinement,  it  is  Init 
wise  to  make  it  no  longer  an  insuparable  barrier  to  social 
advancement." 
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But  such  social  discriuiiiiatioiis  are  a})t  t<»  continue,  fostered 
always  and  everywhere  by  the  master  chiss  against  the  laborer, 
especially  if  the  latter  has  been  a  slave,  and.  on  his  being 
emancipated,  is  left  thereafter  in  the  conditions  and  under  the 
conti'ol  whicli  were  connected  with  his  enslavement.  Such 
distinctions  will  last  until,  liy  some  maidy  utterance  or  cour- 
ageous deed,  he  demonstrates  lii>  independence  of  the  old 
servile  condition,  and  his  capacity  to  dare  and  achieve  upon 
his  self-reliance,  its  a  fearless,  independent  man.  It  is  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  principle  here  elaborated  that  C'assagnac,  in  his 
*•  History  of  the  Working  and  Burgher  Classes,"  in  speaking  of 
the  mode  of  emancipation  in  France  and  the  allotments  of 
land  allowed  upon  leases  made  with  regard  thereto,  especially 
tlie  contracts  made  for  long  terms,  removing  thereby  the 
emancipated  far  from  the  influence  and  control  of  the  former 
master  class,  says  :  •'  This  kind  ol'  contract  had  this  advantage, 
that  when  they  were  for  a  long  term,  as,  for  example,  for  three 
generations,  a  century  passed,  during  wdiich  the  action  of  the 
master  upon  the  slave  was  restrained  and  weakened ;  while 
the  Blave,  almost  free  in  fact,  acc^uired  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  father  of  a  family,  became  industrious,  economi- 
cal, settled,  prudent,  accumulated  small  protits  and  left  them 
to  his  children.  At  the  end  of  a  century,  wh(  u  three  gen- 
erations had  passed  away,  the  master  was  much  less  a  master; 
the  slave  was  much  less  a  slave.  Both  had  forgotten  whence 
tliev  came  bv  only  seeing  where  they  stood." 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  adduced  is  this  :  In 
projtortion  as  the  emancipated  class  is  relieved  of  the  presence 
and  control  of  the  class  formerly  owners  and  masters,  from 
the  conditions  of  its  former  enslavement,  the  spirit  of  servility 
is  removed  and  that  of  self-assertion,  self-reliance,  and  inde- 
pendence is  cultivated,  wliile  steady,  solid  progress  is  made  in 
the  accumulation  of  the  ^•aluable  fruits  of  industry. 

The  feeling  too  generally  entertainerl  by  the  old  master 
toward  liis  former  slave,  and  by  the  latter  toward  the  former, 
after  emancipation,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  story  told  by 


IJorodtttus  with  rL'S[)L'ct  to  the  S(;ythiaii.  who  advised  his  eom- 
rades  us  to  the  maimer  ill  which  they  should  meet  and  resist 
the  army  of  their  slaves,  who,  liaviiig  taken  possession  of  their 
households,  their  wives,  and  tlie  management  of  public  att'aii'S, 
resisted  rhem  oi;  tlieir  return  i'vum  a  protracted  military 
expedition.  lie  counselled  his  t-onn-ades  to  throw  away 
tln4r  weapons,  their  arrows  and  their  darts,  and  meet  their 
(•[ipononts  without  any  means  of  defense  save  the  wliips 
which  they  used  upon  their  horses.  Said  he:  -Whilst  they  see 
US  with  arms,  they  think  themselves  our  equals  in  l/u'th  and 
importance  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  shall  see  us  with  whips  in  our 
hands,  they  will  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  servile  con- 
dition, and  resist  no  longer."  The  historian  reports  that  the 
[ilan  suggested  was  adopted,  and  proved  to  be  entirely  success- 
ful. 

THE    OLD    PLANTOCRACY. 

How  shall  the  American  ex-slave,  who  has  served  for  two 
hundred  and  forty-tive  years  under  the  intiuences  of  which  I 
speak,  be  relieved  of  the  presence  and  control  of  a  class  hereto- 
^  fore  his  mastei-s  ?  The  history  of  the  world  otters  but  one  solution 
^  of  this  question,  and  that  solution  is  found  in  his  exodus.  Let 
him  go  forth  ;  and  where  sympathy  and  the  recognition  of 
liberty  and  equal  rights  are  accorded  him  ;  where  labor  is  to 
be  performed;  where  struggle  is  to  be  made  ;  where  the  stern 
realities  of  life  are  to  be  met,  there  let  him  demonstrate  his 
courage,  his  self-reliance,  his  maidy  independence.  Under 
such  new  conditions  his  capacities,  his  powers  and  his  efforts 
will  win  the  crown  which  betits  the  brow  of  noble  manhood. 

The  exodus  of  the  eolored  American  is  intimately  connected 
with  and  in separa1)le  from  the  continued  existence  of  the  old 
order  of  things  in  the  South.  Up  to  this  time  there  seems  to 
have  been  in  this  regard  practically  little,  if  any,  change.  It 
is  very  true  that  a  few  plantations,  comparatively  speaking, 
have  changed  hands  ;  a  few  even  of  the  former  slave  class 
have  here  and  there  possessed  themselves  of  small  homes,  have 
bought  small  pieces  of  land,  an<I  erected  thereon  small  houses; 
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but  "the  great  house"  has  not  disappeared,  nor  has  the  negro 
quarter;  and  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  the  old  whipping- 
post, witli  its  proverbial  thirty-nine  lashes,  is  still  recognized 
as  a  judicial  institution.  Xor  have  the  modes  of  industry,  or 
the  crops  grown  in  that  section,  been  materially  changed 
Cotton  and  sugar  are  the  chief  produc-ts  of  the  South  to-day, 
as  thev  were  a  half  centurv  airo.  Nor  has  there  Itcon  anv 
change,  certainly  no  general  and  fundamental  change,  in  the 
feelings  and  purposes  of  the  old  >lavc-h(>lding  das-  as  to  their 
rio-ht  to  work,  drive,  and  seouri^e  tue  neirro  laborer.  Ilaviuii; 
been  his  master  once,  their  conduct  would  indicate  that  they 
beheve,  even  in  spite  of  the  action  of  the  General  Government 
and  the  results  of  our  great  war,  tliat  their  mastership  is  to  con- 
tinue forever.  Nor  has  the  feeling  of  the  non-slavehi>lding 
class  of  the  South  undergone  an}'  material  change  with  respect 
to  the  freednian.  Indeed,  it  seenis  to  be  true  that  this  class 
hates  the  colored  man  m<)re  now  tlian  when  he  was  a  slave  ; 
and  stands  ready  at  the  command  of  the  aristocratic  class  to  do 
its  bidding,  even  to  the  shedding  of  his  blood.  As  showing 
that  this  condition  of  alfairs  is  true  and  that  little  advance- 
ment has  been  made,  one  has  only  to  pronounce  in  your  hear- 
inir  certain  terrible  words  coined  in  connection  with  the  barbar- 
ous,  cruel  treatment  that  has  been  meted  out  to  the  emanci- 
pated class  of  Mississippi.  Louisiana,  and  other  States  formerly 
slaveholding.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  frightful  words, 
"Ku-Klux."  ''Bull-Dozers;  and  the  terrible  expressions,  "the 
shot-gun  or  Mississippi  policy?"  The  meaning  is  clear.  It  is 
that  neither  the  old  slaveholding  spirit,  nor  tlie  old  slavehold- 
ing purpose  or  control  is  dead  in  the  Soutli  :  that  plantocracy, 
with  its  fearful  power  and  influences,  has  not  }iassed  away  ; 
that  the  colored  American  mider  it  is  in  a  condition  of  practical 
enslavement,  trodden  down  and  outraired  bv  tho.-e  who  exer- 
cise  control  over  him.  Such  things  will  continue  so  louiji;  as  the 
spirit  of  slavery  exists  in  the  South  ;  so  long  as  the  old  mas. 
ter  class  is  in  power ;  so  long  as  the  freedman  consents  to 
remain  in  a  condition  more  terrilde  than  anv  serfaLce  of  which 
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lii,>toi-v  LTives  account.  How  can  this  condition  of  tilings 
\>v  Krokcn  u[)  "r  How  can  the  planter-rule  ije  changed?  How 
I  an  the  master  da-JS  he  made  to  ivalize  that  it  is  no  lonser 
slaveholding,  and  tliat  the  slave  has  i)een  sot  free?  And  how 
'•an  the  freeilman  he  made  to  feel  and  realize  that  havin":  heen 
emancipated,  praetieal  liherty  is  within  his  reach,  and  that  it  is 
hi>  ihiry  to  accept  and  enjoy  it  in  its  richest  fruits;  fearing 
neither  the  responsihilities  of  cidVanehisod  manhood,  nor  trenih- 
ling  as  a  coward  in  the  [iresenee  of  trials  and  dangers  ? 

To  the  intelligent  and  sagacious  in((uirer.  who,  without  feel- 
ing, without  passion,  hut  philosophically  and  in  a  statesman-like 
manner  considers  this  matter,  there  can  he,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
hut  a  single  answer.  It  is  this;  Let  the  freedman  of  the 
South,  as  far  as  praetieahle,  take  from  the  old  plantocracy, 
hy  his  exiKJus,  the  strong  arms,  hroad  shoulders,  stalwart 
hodies,  which,  hy  iom[)ulsion,  have  heen  made  to  prop  and 
sustain  sueh  s\-stem  too  lontr  alreadv  in  this  dav  of  free- 
dom.  Let  him  stand  ti'om  heneath  an<l  the  tahrie  will  fail, 
and  a  new  and  necessary  reconstruction  will  follow. 

But  is  it  possihle  to  transfer  all  the  tVeedmen  from  the  South- 
ern part  of  the  country  ?  Perhaps  not.  It  is,  however,  pos- 
sible and  practicahU;  to  so  redu(.;e  the  colored  laborers  of  the 
South  by  emigration  to  the  \arioiis  States  of  the  Xorth  and 
"West,  as  to  I'ompel  the  land-holdi-rs— the  planters — to  make 
and  to  observe  reasonabh^  contract.-  with  those  who  remain; 
to  compel  all  wliite  classes  there  to  art  in  good  faith,  and 
achlress  them.seh  es  to  necessary  labor  np'»n  the  plantation, 
as  well  as  elsewher.-;  obeying  the  law  and  i-espectuig  the 
riffhts  of  their  neiu'liboi-s. 

Thus  the  old  order  ol"  things  would  be  speedily  changed, 
and  the  industrial  interests  of  that  section  greatly  advanced  ; 
while  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  all  would  be,  through  ne- 
cessity, respected  and  sustained.  l"]ven  the  e.xodus  movement 
just  commenced,  snudl  as  it  is,  insigniiicant  as  it  appears  to  be, 
has  produced  in  this  regard  a  state  of  feeling  in  the  South  which 
justifies  entirely  the  opinion  here  expressed. 
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OTHER    (JENKRAL    ANi>    DIRECT    RE^■K^IT^    OF    THE    KXoIU  <. 

It  is  well  to  rocollcet  that  in  tlir  South  we  tiiid  a  harreu, 
ejf'etc  civilization — a  civilizatinii  the  natural  jivoduct  of  slaverv 
aiul  slave-holding  institution^.  The  school,  the  college,  the 
institution  of  learning,  publidv  or  [irivatcly  estahlished  hy  the 
State  or  in  conneection  with  the  chinvh.has  not  taken  deep  root 
there,  bearing  fruit  in  natural  ahundunee.  The  masses  of  the 
freed  people  are  illiterate.  How  eonid  it  he  otherwise  ?  But 
a  huge  proportion  of  the  whites  are  als(^  illiterate  The  exist- 
ence of  slavery  aceoimts  for  the  condition  of  l)oth  these  elasses 
in  this  respect  All  those  things  which  appertain  to  an  ad- 
vancing c-ivilization — healthful,  vii'i^rous  and  matdv — seciu  to 
be  wanting  in  the  Southern  section  of  our  country. 

Let  the  freedman  come  to  the  North,  let  hira  go  to  the  West, 
and  his  contact  with  new  mou,  new  things,  a  new  order  of  life, 
new  moral  and  educational  influences  will  advance  him  in  the 
scale  of  being  in  an  incomparably  short  time,  even  beyond  the 
ex})ectations  of  the  most  sanguine.  In  his  new  home  he  will 
cultivate  personal  independence  and  free  thought,  acquiring  in 
the  meantime  experience,  knowledge  and  wisdom,  which  will 
enlarge  his  mind,  ennoble  his  soul,  and  fit  hira  for  those  higher 
walks  of  life,  as  merchant,  mechaiiii-.  lawyer,  doctor,  minister, 
scientist  or  scholar.  In  other  words  still,  the  same  benefits, 
the  same  blessings  enjoyed  by  the  new  comer  from  Ireland, 
England,  and  other  foreiirn  countries,  tending  so  larg-elv  to 
elevate  the  thought,  the  purposes  of  such  person,  will  1)e  given 
to  the  ex-slave,  and  operate  with  equal  |)OWer  in  the  unprove- 
ment  of  his  mind  and  condition. 

But  as  things  are  at  present  constituted  in  the  South,  the 
old  methods  of  .slavery  and  slave  lal)or  still  prevailing,  there 
is  a  large  excess  of  laborers  in  that  section.  It  is  to  be  re. 
membered  that  in  slavery  seven  men,  at  least,  were  required 
to  do  the  Work  of  a  single  man  in  freedom.  The  exodus  works 
at  once  the  salvation  <A'  such  sur[)lus  laborers  by  furnishing 
them  afield  for  their  nmscle  and  labor  in  the  unimproved  acres 
of  the  West  and  North,  thus  not  onlv  benefitinac  them,  l)Ut 
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aiding   in    the  developnient  of   the   sectiuns  where  tliey  nuiy 
locate.     This  consideration  the  people  of  the  West  and  Xorth 
appreciate,  and  their  invitation  to  the  poor  freodman  eoiiies 
iVoni  them  eordially  and  heartily.      Cassagnac,  in  his  work  here- 
lofore  referi'ed  to — "The  History  of  the  Workinii;  and  BurLrher 
Classes" — in   dwelling  upon  tlie   Troletariat.  says  that  it  eni- 
hraces  :  Fiist,  working  men;  sec'ond.  mendicants  ;  third,  thieves, 
and  fourth,  women  of  the  town.     In  explaining  what  he  means 
hy  these  several  designations,  he  states  that  a  working  man  is  a 
proletary,  who  works  and  gains  wages   for   a  living;  a  mendi- 
cant is  a  proletary  who  will  not  or  cannot  work,  and  who  hegs 
for  a  li\ing;  a  thief  is  a  proletary  who  will  neither  work   nor 
heg,  and  who  steals  for  a   living;  a  woman  of  the  town   is   a 
{iroletai\  wlio  will   neither  work    nor  heg  noi'  steal,  and  who 
prostitutes  herself  for  a  living.     xVs  the  friend  of  the  freedman  ; 
as  one  who  would  see  him  oilier  and  hetter  than  either  of  the 
classes  here  named  eomposing  the  Proletariat  (»fCassagnac;  who 
would  see  him  more  than  the  oi'dinarv  working  man  in  the 
sense    explained;    who    would    see    him    a    landholder    and 
owner;  who  would  see  him  master,  :us  he  is  father,  ot"  his  own 
household,  rearing  his   family  and  his  chihlren  in  the  fear  and 
the  admonition  of  his  Heavenly  Father  ;  growing  sons,  indeed, 
to  the  State,  with  shoulders  hroad  an<l  Atlaiitean.  tit  to   l-ear 
the   responsibilities  of  earnest,  dignitied,  manly  lite.  I  do   not 
fear  but  approve  and  advocate  his  emigration. 

W  HERE    ^IIALL    HE    CO  '.' 

It  ha>  already  ht'en  indicated  tliat  the  North  ami  the  West 
furnish  the  localities  open  for  the  freedman.  and  to  which  he 
should  go.  It  certainly  would  not  he  wise  for  him  in  large 
numbers  to  settle  in  any  one  .State  of  the  Union;  l)ut  even  in 
thousands  he  would  he  recei\ed  and  wek-omed  to  kind,  hosjii- 
tal)le  homes  in  the  various  States  of  tlie  sections  named,  where 
labor,  educational  advantages,  and  the  opportunity  to  rise  as  a 
man,  a  citizen  and  a  voter  would  be  furnished  him. 

But  to  his  emigration  there  are 
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OBJECTIONS. 

First.  It  is  claimed  that  the  nec^ro  .-should  remain  in  the  South, 
and  demand  of  the  Government  protection  from  the  wrongs 
which  are  perpetrated  against  him.  it  ])einc::  asserted  that  for 
him  to  emijJTate  at  thi?  time  tlieretVom  is  to  surrender  the  fun- 
damental  principle  of  protection  which  is  guaranteed  him,  as 
well  as  everv  other  citizen  of  the  Republic,  bv  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Here  it  must  l»e  remembered  that  in 
emigrating  from  the  South  to  the  Xorth  the  freedman  is 
simply  moving  from  <^ne  section  of  our  common  country  to 
ajiother,  simply  exercising  his  individual  right  to  go  when 
and  where  it  suits  his  convenieiire  and  his  advantage.  In 
the  next  place,  it  is  in  the  exercise  of  such  constitutional  right 
that  he  leaves  a  section  of  the  country  where  slavery  has  cre- 
ated a  barbarous  and  o})pressive  })ublic  sentiment,  the  source  of 
all  the  abuses  which  he  sulfers,  and  which  it  is  impossible,  cer- 
tainly impractical )le,  to  reach  and  eradicate  by  any  legislative 
enactment  liad  l)y  the  General  Government,  or  by  any  legal  fiat; 
and  which,  in  fact,  can  only  be  changed  and  improved  bv  edu- 
cational and  moral  appliances  brought  to  bear  upon  the  masses 
of  the  people  of  the  South  for  an  indefinite  period.  This  objec- 
tion is  urged,  too,  in  disi-egard  both  of  the  considerations  just 
now  suggested,  in  reply  thereto,  and  in  disregard  of  the  fact 
that  the  freedman  emigrating  to  the  ^STcth  or  West  puts  him- 
self in  fur  better  condition  than  he  is  in  the  Soutli.  in  everv 
sense;  while  he  makes  himself  useful  u]t(»ii  a  larger  andl»etter 
scale  to  the  country  generally. 

But  it  may  be  claimed,  and  doul)tless  is,  that  if  the  freed- 
man leaves  the  South  under  the  oppressions  which  are  heaped 
upon  him,  he  yields  to  an  unconstitutional  ]»roeeeding  on  the 
part  of  the  dominant  classes,  and  thus  weakens,  if  he  does  not 
surrender,  the  right  to  demand  protection  generally.  In  an- 
swer to  this  o}»inion  it  may  be  justly  re[>Iied,  that  the  freed- 
man has  a  right  to  protection,  and  it  ought  to  l>e  granted  to 
him  at  once,  if  possible ;  but  it  can  hardly  l)e  required  of  the 
freedman  who  desires  to  leave  the  South  to  remain  in  his  pres- 
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eiit  condition  ;intl  .^acriticf  hiui^elt'.  ni:ikf  liiinsulf  a  niartvr  in 
such  manner. 

Secondly.  It  is  clainied  that  tlie  tVeedinan  cannot  endinv  u 
northern  and  western  dinuite.  It  is  said  that  the  wintci-s  of 
these  sections  ai-e  too  scwrc  tor  liiin  ;  that  in  tlicir  chillini^ 
winds,  their  hitiiiii;  tVo>ts.  thi-ir  deep.  tVeeziiiii;  snows,  lie  will 
tind  himself  sickenini:;  and  -peedily  dyintr.  I'pon  what  facts 
and  data  this  o[iinion  is  pre>eiiteil  and  sn>tained  it  is  diiHcnIt 
to  iniapne.  It  is  true,  as  jii-.tiried  hy  oiiser\ation,  and  as  facts 
and  tigurcs  would  show,  coul  1  rliev  he  s<(ured.  that  the  colored 
man  as  he  goes  n<irth  into  colder  regions  adapts  himself  with 
ease  to  the  climate.  While  it  is  true  that  in  no  part  of  our 
country  does  the  colored  man  show  more  robust  health,  finer 
physical  development  and  endurance,  and  eonsequent  longe\- 
ity,  than  in  the  western  and  northi-rn  ])ortions  of  our  country. 
In  fact  so  much  is  this  the  ca^e  that  hitt«'rlv  it  has  heeome  a 
thing  of  general  observation  and  reviKU'k.  It  is  where  the 
zymotic  and  malarial  disorders  prevail  that  the  lU'gro  siekeiis 
and  dies;  and  this  is  abundantly  shown  in  the  fearful  death 
rate  that  is  given  hv  sanitarian-  as  connected  with  tiie  warm 
and  tropical  regions  of  our  own  and  other  countries.* 

In  the  third  place  it  is  objeeteil  that  if  there  is  any  eonsi(|era. 
hie  emigration  from  the  South  tlie  freedmen  who  ai'e  left 
l)cljind  will  be  forgotten — their  case  iirnored.  But  if  the  view- 
already  presented  be  correct,  if  emigration  will  woik  the  re-ult> 
which  are  claimed,  then  this  oltjection  is  fully  and  comp'letely 


♦  Thr  loUowiii^  -iiatt-mfuls  will  -show  tho  cUfffreucc  in  death  r:ile  in  M-vt-ral  of  llie 
SoulhtTU  ciui's  a#  cuiaparoU  wiUi  a  like  luiiubfi' of  NdilIi'TU  iitii's  for  Uu'  yi'ar 
1«78: 

TUe  death  rate  per  I.diHJ  of  populaiioa  durin;;  that  year  ran  a.-  follows  :  .\>'w  York 
iiiy,  "24. W  ;  New  Orleans,  iexolu?i\  e  of  di  aili>  from  yellow  fever,  t  :il)  lij;  I-'hiladilpliia. 
17.!"1;  Savannah,  .'^ll. •.'.");  (.'inciunali,  17  .J:!  ;  :\Iol)ile,  -.'3  1).' :  (•hua;fO,  1H  .'iii  •.  Xa>hville, 
ii.U;  Cleveland,  10.7:3;  Jacksonville,  J!  10.  Milwaukee,  14. 3.');  .ViijjUbta,  l->..i3;  Bos- 
ton, '.Il.ii;  Charleston,  S.  C  •2^.:'S. 

In  ihe  city  of  (Minrleston.  South  Carolina,  the  death  rate  of  th'-  whii"  i>o|>id:ilion 
was  '.it)  i)j,  uliile  that  of  the  colored  was  oO.l-l.  In  the  District  ui  Columbia,  the 
il'  aili  rate  of  whites  was  l:t.tJ7.  while  the  colored  was  :;2.'_'4.  ni  all  ilie  S. luiheni  cities 
where  the  death  rale  Is  piven  comparatively,  that  of  the  colored  r.io-  far  exceeds  the 
V.  hit ',  and  the  very  lar{i;u  number  of  d-'aths  ainonj;  the  colored  peojilf  re.-uliiii;i  liom 
what  is  known  as  the /ymotic  oi  pieN  lul.ible  tliM^ases  is  e^pe,  lallv  i:oi  h  i-abb-. 
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met.  The  old  pluntocraey  Is  abolished ;  the  slave  system  is 
enth-ely  overthrown  and  the  industrial  systems  of  the  South 
reconstructed ;  all  oppressions  and  abuses  are  removed  ;  pro- 
tection and  fair  wages  with  the  prospect  of  geuerjil  agricultural 
improvement  and  the  enjoyment  (jf  all  civil  and  political  rights 
are  guaranteed ;  and  thus  the  vexatious  Southern  problem  is 
solved. 

Again  it  is  urged  that  the  tieedmau  is  too  poor  to  emigi-ate. 
Those  who  urge  this  objection  ouglit  to  remeniber  that  it  is  the 
poor  and  oppressed  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  who  have 
emigrated.  One  never  emigrates  only  as  he  seeks  to  improve 
his  condition,  to  relieve  himself  and  family  of  want,  to  escape 
oppression  and  abuse,  to  gain  such  position  as  that,  while  he 
enjoys  his  freedom  and  rights,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  cultivate 
as  to  himself  and  his  children  those  circumstances  of  property, 
wealth,  and  intellectual,  and  moral,  and  rehgious  culture, 
which  distinguish  desirable,  wise  human  existence. 

Is  it  wise  for  the  poor,  starving,  oppressed  Irishman  to  quit 
the  country  of  his  nativity  to  seek  a  new  home  in  our  goodly 
land,  where  opportunities  of  culture,  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
advancement  and  success  await  his  endeavors  ?  From  whom 
comes  the  negative  response  ?  Then  let  no  man  either  despise 
or  oppose  the  exodus  of  the  freedman,  who  now,  realizing  his 
real  condition,  emigrates  from  the  old  plantation  and  negro 
quarter,  from  the  scenes  of  his  former  enslavement,  from  the 
hateful  and  oppressive  control  of  a  stupid  and  tyrannical  lauded 
aristocracy,  from  p(»verty,  from  ignorance, from  degradation. to  a 
home  among  those  who  value  freedom,  fi'ce  institutions,  edu- 
cational and  material,  moral  and  C'hristian  worth,  individual 
effort  and  achievement — to  a  honie  among  those  who,  loyal  to 
God  and  man,  never  fail  to  give  sympathy,  succor  and  hospita- 
ble welcome  to  the  needy  son  of  Ireland,  or  the  yet  more  needy 
son  of  Mississippi,  who  comes  seeking,  not  only  liberty,  but  the 
o|)portunity  to  labor,  to  live,  and  achieve  in  their  midst. 

Oui-  own  national  experience  furnishes  a  valuable  lesson  upon 
the  subject  under  consideration  ;    and  pondering  such  lesson 
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wisely,  the  tVeedmuu  and  his  family  will  ilo  well  to  act  in  it^ 
li^Lcht.  This  kssoM  is  presented  in  the  twot'old  character  of  in- 
dividual and  family  emigration,  and  the  success  and  prosperity 
o-ained  in  connection  therewith. 

OIR    NATIONAL    KXPEhlENCK. 

The  family  of  a  Now  England  farmer  is  numerous.  His 
sons  are  not  needed  at  home;  and  there  is  no  remunerative 
lal)or,  manual  or  other,  to  be  had  in  the  community  where  this 
faniilv  lives.  What  is  done?  AVhat  has  always  been  done  in 
such  families  under  such  circumstances  ?  Let  the  well-ordered 
and  worthy  household ;  the  beautiful,  fertile,  and  productive 
farm  ;  the  substantial  and  enduring  success  ;  the  political,  the 
official,  or  the  professional  distinction  whicli  have  been  gained, 
ami  which  now  belong  to  the  eldest  son  of  such  family,  who, 
leaving  home,  settled  fifty  yeai-s  ago  m  one  of  our  nearer  or 
more  remote  Western  States,  give  the  answer.  But  the  com- 
nmnity  is  overcrowded.  Whole  families  are  without  work 
and  pinching  want  seems  to  be  near  the  door.  What  has  l)een, 
and  what  is,  done  in  such  cjuses  ?  We  know  full  well ;  for  the 
populous,  rich,  prosperous,  growing,  vigorous,  matchless  West, 
with  its  thousands  of  free,  Christian  homes,  noble  sons,  inteUi- 
gent,  heroic  daughters,  makes  the  answer  in  full,  clear,  posi- 
tive, eloquent  matmer. 

Then,  too.  in  Ohio,  .Michigan,  Indiana,  not  to  mention  other 
States  in  connection  with  which  the  same  tliing  is  true,  the 
colored  American  has  moved  heretofore  from  the  South,  and 
establishing  settlements  in  the  States  named,  has  proved  by  his 
complete  success  the  benefit  and  advantages  of  emigration. 
His  rich  and  prosperous  settlements  in  Tike  county,  Ohio,  and 
in  Cass  county,  Michigan,  deserve  in  this  connection  special 
meiition.  But  why  dwell  on  these  facts  ?  For  the  colored 
man  is  seen  now  in  all  parts  of  the  Xorth ;  aiul  where\'er 
he  is,  earnest,  sober,  and  industrious,  he  makes  reasonable 
advancement,  commendable  progress,  in  the  honest  ways  of 
life. 
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L;  view,  then,  «'l'  tLo  coiisideratiMU?  pvcPtiiled  ;  to  secure  the 
hi,£rhe>t  good  of  ;di  tlie  j^arties  con  rem  e<]  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  jihintocnuy  o^'  tlie  South  and  tlic  r(  construction  of  the  in- 
dustrial sypfeiii  of  that  section,  on  the  basis  of  free  labor,  jus- 
tice, and  fiiir  dealing;  to  reheve  tlie  ex-slave  from  his  dejiend- 
ent  and  practical  slave]'}',  and  while  giving  him  the  fact  and 
consfiousness  ol"  his  freedom  and  indrpondcnce,  furnish  him 
the  opportunity  to  cultivate,  not  only  ordin;ny  labor,  but  to 
build  up  \n>  present  interests,  indu-tri;.l.  material,  educational, 
and  moral,  with  reference  to  that  futuri'  of  which  his  past  con- 
duct, his  .apabilfties  and  powers,  hi<  Ir.yal  and  Christian  devo- 
tion, give  .<uch  reasonable  promise,  I  do  most  reverently  and 
heartily  arcept  the  lesson  contained  in  the  words — 

"I  have  surely  seen  the  atHietion  ol  my  people  which  are  in 
"  Egyi>t,  and  have  heard  their  cry  by  reason  of  their  taskmas- 
*'  ters  ;  for  I  know  their  sorr.)ws  ;  and  T  am  come  down  to  de- 
'*  liver  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians  and  to  bring 
"  them  up  out  of  that  land  into  a  good  land,  and  large,  a  land 
"  fiowinir  with  milk  and  ht^nev."' 


